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lesson for the future. Nevertheless, I had attended a Cabinet meeting
a month or so before Munich, and I was therefore alive to a number of
the considerations involved. What were the cards in Mr.. Chamber-
lain's hand when he set out for Munich to play his almost lone hand
with Hitler? First of all, Britain's almost complete unpreparedness
for war in every respect, from ships and tanks and aeroplanes to the
fire-fighting services and anti-aircraft guns for London. Secondly,
the absolute refusal and inability of the French Government in 1938
to fight for the Czechs, even though they were France's allies and not
ours. Thirdly, the certainty of the immediate defeat of the Czechs
and the complete ruin of that country long before any possible
effective help could be afforded them from either France or Britain.
Fourthly, the extreme reluctance of the Overseas Dominions of the
British Empire to fight to prevent the Sudetens, who were Germans,
from bebg incorporated under the right of self-determination in
Germany. And fifthly, the knowledge that in the event of a Nazi
attack on Czechoslovakia both Poland and Hungary would side with
Germany with a view to securing their share of the spoils. Finally,
there was the great consideration that war is a ghastly business and
is never inevitable until the guns have actually started to go off;
and the hope, however forlorn, that by means of a compromise,
however imperfect, it might be possible, however unlikely, to avert it
altogether.
I wonder who, in Mr. Chamberlain's position of responsibility and
with full knowledge of the facts, would or even could have taken any
other decision than he did? The vast majority of people in Britain
approved his decision, though many, rightly, were full of misgivings as
to its affording anything more than temporary relief. A few, such as
Mr. Winston Churchill, were genuinely opposed to it I still fail to
understand on what grounds, except on premises that were certainly
erroneous, such as that it was still possible to call Hitler's bluff. Those
were grave errors in judgment, as they would have immediately dis-
covered, since in 1938 it was useless to presume to stop a dictator by
saying "No" to him when he knew himself to be infinitely readier and
stronger than his opponents. Hitler had burnt his boats in a speech
which he made to his fanatical supporters at the Sportspalast some
days before Munich, and, as it was, nothing less than Mr. Chamberlain's
persistence and Mussolini's intervention could have altered a deter-
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